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Marriage in War Time 


By Evetyn Muttis Duvati 


Director, Association for Family Living, Chicago 


MUCH has been written on the war 
weddings that dot our social scene. This is an attempt 
neither to approve nor to regret, but to ‘get the feel’ of 
who it is that marries today, and why, and in how great 
numbers, and what happens to the newlyweds, and what 
the implications seem to be for those who are in positions 
of possible influence. 

Those who keep in touch with many newlyweds and 
young people about to be married often gather material 
rich in human content. To the extent to which it is in 
line with general trends it may represent large sections of 
the population. Such experience indicates that the people 
who marry today are not contracting war marriages per 
se, they are simply getting married as the result of the 
interplay of many social, economic, psychological and 
physiological forces such as have resulted in marriage in 
all times. At the beginning of a war, the social upheaval 
of gearing into a war economy with its fluidity of popula- 
tion, its upturn in employment, its threat of separation 
from loved ones and of indefinite postponement of normal 
plans for romance, betrothal, marriage and family, seems 
to bring about a focusing of pressures and a convergence 
of opportunities favorable to marriage. 

Excerpts from interviews and from letters following 
interviews (which may be considered as extended inter- 
views) selected to reveal characteristically the individual 
situation of many young people facing the actuality of 
their own marriages, may give us a glimpse of who these 
newlyweds are, why they marry, and how they feel 
about it. 


The People Who Marry Today 


Many young people find in marriage a comforting port 
of (1) personal security as the seas of crisis run high. 

George, 2 private in the United States Army, writes 
from his camp in California : 

The real thing of consequence that happened to me in the army was 
my getting married. This happened while I was in Camp Grant and 
had the opportunity of getting into Chicago almost every week-end. 
* Even though at present, I am separated from my wife, I am happy in 
the fact that I have peace of mind and that I have something to look 
forward to when the war is over. I really am a strong advocate of mar- 
riage. 


Like many other young men, George seems to find a 
high degree of personal security in having a wife who 
awaits his return from the war. Young women frequently 
say that this role is satisfying to them, too, as it per- 
sonalizes the war and makes it more real to them. 


Frequently too, girls feel impelled to marry to lessen 
(2) the threat of impending spinsterhood as the eligible 
young men leave the home town scene. Carol, an attrac- 
tive young typist in a small town business office, ex- 
pressed her feelings of urgency about her marriage to be 
in this way: 

With Johnny going away like this, I feel it's (marriage) the least 
Ican do. And besides, I don’t want to be stuck as an old maid all my 
life. 

(3) The economic opportunties of the wartime scene 
opens the way to the marriage license bureau for many 
young people. Jimmy is the son of a steel mill worker. At 
nineteen he has lived the greater part of his life through 
the deprivation of the depression. Suddenly the mills are 
alive with activity again. Jobs open up. His father goes 
back to steady work. And Jimmy gets a job earning 
almost as much money as his father does. Jimmy thrusts 
his hands in his trouser pockets and jingles his change. 
He says, “Hear that? That’s cash money. For the first 
time in my life I have money of my own without the 
family needing it for the house.”” When asked what he was 
going to do do with this sudden wealth, he replied, 

Why, there's only two things a guy ever really wants with his 
money. One is a car, and the other is to get married. Dad and I are 
going fifty-fifty on his old bus now. And if I can persuade my heart- 
throb to quit school, we're going to be married next week. That's 
really what I want to talk to you about. Do you think there is any 
sense in a girl's having a high school education these days? She sure 
won't make me any better a wife whether she gets her diploma or not. 


I say get married now while we can afford it, I've gotten along without 
anything of my own for long enough. 


For Minnie, this practical (4) release from prolonged 
deprivation takes on a more complex meaning. Minnie is 
seventeen, a junior in a midwestern high school where she 
has been a tolerated student for the accepted number of 
years. She has been moved on to one grade from another 
not so much because she accomplished the work for that 
grade as because there was no place else to send her. She 
has never felt the joy of accomplishment nor the praise of 
her teachers nor the friendship of her classmates. She had 
a job clerking in a store last Christmastime, but lost it 
before the rush was over because she couldn't make 
correct change. Her parents separated last year, and her 
mother gave her the household furniture. She rarely sees 
either of her parents now. Her two younger brothers 
have been farmed out to relatives. Minnie is under the 
supervision of a severe but well-meaning grandmother. A 
few months ago Minnie met Andy when they were both 
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trying to feel at home at a church party. Andy is an 
orphan, placed by a state agency in a reasonably comfort- 
able foster home. Soon after he met Minnie, Andy left 
school and got a job in a defense plant that just opened up 
outside of town. Now he has money to take Minnie out 
whenever she can get by her grandmother's close sur- 
veillance. Both of them are getting tired of meeting on 
street corners and not having a home to come back to. 
Minnie has her mother’s furniture. Andy has a job. 
Neither of them have a prospect of anything else except 
each other. There is only one ending to a story like this. 
Minnie and Andy are getting married. 

For Doris and Fred the war seemed to (5) interrupt the 
courtship and to complicate the marriage plans. They have 
known each other for three years and have been engaged 
for more than half of that time. They came in for a long 
evening's interview last Christmas-time when it looked 
as though Fred was about to be accepted by the navy. 
After careful consideration, they decided not to marry 
then, but to wait until Fred knew just when and where 
he was to be. In April, a letter arrived from a large 
eastern naval training base in which Fred disclosed his 
plans as follows: 

I thought you'd like to know that Doris and I plan to marry about 
the middle of next month, depending on where I am sent. If it is west 
or south I'll fly to Chicago and the happy event. will take place there. 
If I'm in the east, she will come to me; and if I'm sent overseas, we'll 
wait. The biggest mistake I've ever made was not to get married before 
I left for here. It would have been much simpler to arrange every- 


thing. 
The next chapter of their story came in a telephone call 
one Saturday afternoon, asking us to attend their furlough 
wedding in a northside chapel. Fred had arrived home 
just in time to get the license and get married before 
pushing on to his next station on the west coast. Doris, 
the happy bride-to-be, gaily announced that she would be 
taking her honeymoon with three sailors. For Fred and 
two of his classmates had borrowed a second hand car and 
were driving west so that Fred could have a bit of a 
honeymoon before he had to report for duty again. 
Susan and Wayne took even longer to reach the point 
of actual marriage. Theirs is not so much a speeded-up 
as a (6) delayed marriage. Susan is late in her twenties, an 
able professional woman from a fine old down state family. 
She has known Wayne since they were in high school 
together. Since then, Wayne went into business and 
then, deciding on a medical career, sold his business and 
worked his way through medical school. Three years ago, 
Susan and Wayne began talking about getting married. 
But Wayne still had two more years of medical school 
plus his internship, and Susan was making progress in her 
career that she could not terminate with ease or find any 
real place for marriage among its demands. So they de- 
cided to wait. Along came selective service and the 





added demand for medical men. Wayne decided to 
finish medical school as quickly as possible and finally ac- 
cepted a loan from Susan to devote all of his time to study 
without the financial burden. Last year he got his degree 
and began his internship in another city. Susan worked 
out a shift in her position so that she could follow him. 
After more months of indecision, in which they debated 
the many pros and cons of marriage and children and war- 
time family life, they finally married and today are work- 
ing out what they call their ‘interim marriage’ in a 
kitchenette apartment near the hospital. 

These few glimpses of what marriage in wartime means 
to some of the folk who marry today indicate that there 
are many varities of motives and patterns of marriage 
coexistent today. To generalize as to why people marry in 
wartime is to run the risk of over-simplification and falla- 
cious conclusions. 


Trends in the Marriage Rate 


It seems wise however to become cognizant of the 
general trends in the number of marriages. We know that 
the marriage rate for the country increased perceptibly at 
the beginning of the war. Dr. Philip Hauser of the Bureau 
of the Census reports* “...the marriage rate rose 
sharply to 11.9 in 1940 and to 12.6 in 1941—the latter 
being the highest rate ever recorded in the United States.” 

A reportt from the Illinois Cook County Clerk's 
office for the first of August, 1942 suggests that the peak 
has already been reached and that war marriages are on 
the decline: 

The Chicago marriage license decline which began in April, con- 
tinued through July, with only 3,375 licenses issued in the county dur- 
ing the month as compared with 3,793 issued in July of last year. De- 
spite the recent slump, however, the total of 26,670 licenses issued for 
the first seven months of this year is slightly in excess of the 26,110 
issued during a comparable period in 1941. With the further decline 
anticipated, Flynn (County Clerk) said that he does not expect this 
year's total to exceed the all-time record of 48,317 licenses issued last 
year. 


Since Chicago is a hub of Midwest defense industries 
as well as the locale for several large training posts for the 
armed services, it may be characteristic of the impact of 
industrial and army cemp life on local marriage trends. 

Mr. Summerfield, (Chief of the Cook County marriage 
license bureau) says, “There are more sixteen and seven- 
teen year old girls than ever before. Birth certificates are 
requested routinely now. Boys come from all over the 
country, many of them under eighteen.” 

A comparative analysis of the actual figures of marriage 
licenses issued from that same office in the last twenty-two 
years gives a little more perspective. From 1920 through 
ofpretiee tor tareteee 


The Chicago Sunday Sun August 2, 1942, Page 11, “Dan Cupid's 
tide Still in ects 
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1928 the marriage rate was fairly constant around a median 
of about 40,000 marriages a year. The pattern of increase 
and decrease within any given year is a consistently even 
one: starting relatively low at just less than 3,000 for 
January, dropping in both February and March to less 
than 2,500, then rising through April and May to a regu- 
lar peak in June of around 5,500. A sharp drop off in July, 
then a slight increase for August and September, followed 
by a steady slump to the end of the year that is just a 
little higher than for the January of the same year is the 
regular curve of monthly marriages for each of these 
years through the 1920s. 

- From 1929 there is a steady drop of almost 5,000 marri- 
ages a year for each year until 1932 with a low of 27,071, 
as the depression began to make itself felt. As the number 
of marriages decline the monthly pattern levels itself, 
with the exception of June which remains higher than for 
any other month of that year, but relatively lower than 
for the preceding Junes. In 1932 there were 965 fewer 
June marriages than in 1931; in 1931, 681 less than 1930; 
and in 1930, 666 less than in 1929. By 1934 the marriage 
rate had begun to climb out of the first depression dol- 
drums and had reached its previous norm both in numbers 
and in monthly patterns. 1934, 1935, and 1936 all show 
the number of marriages well over the 40,000 mark, and 
the pattern of the 1920s again evident. 

Then comes 1937, when the curve goes completely off 
the track. Though the number of marriages is down con- 
siderably, (39,617 for 1937 and 43,775 for 1936) the shift 
in the monthly pattern is even more striking. For instead 
of the bimodal undulating curve through the year, we 
find a precipitous increase to an all time high of nearly 
10,000 in June (9,925) followed by a sheer drop to a mere 
619 in July, with a weak attempt at regaining the usual 
track in the August-September increases. | 

What accounts for these phenomenal departures from 
the normal in 193? Practical social scientists will re- 
member that it was in July 1937 that the new Illinois 
marriage legislation went into effect, with the Saltiel 
health law going into effect on the first and the three day 
wait law on the tenth of July. The marrying public “got 
in under the line” in June before the legal restrictions were 
required and left only the hardy souls who “‘could take it” 
to meet the new requirements in July. With all the ef- 
fects of the depression before and the war since, there has 
never been such a dramatic alteration of the marriage pat- 
terns in Cook County as accompanied the social legislation 
for the protection of marriage itself! 

When war started in Europe in 1939, its influence was 
not evidenced in the marriages of Cook County. But 
when the first selective service law was passed in this 
country in September 1940, an all time high was reached 
for September with 4,671 marriages, which was exceeded 
that year by August only (when the threat of selective 


service was at its zenith) with the high of the year at 
5879 (exceeding even June that year). Then 1941 made a 
record with 48,317 for the year with every month after 
March unusually high. 1942 started higher than did 1941, 
but began to show a slump after April. The June peak this 
year was insignificant, probably because the rate had been 
so high before that all who were going to marry, had, 
without waiting for June this year. Where the slump will 
go from now on will be interesting to watch. We have 
every reason to expect a diminution in marriages as the 
war continues as has happened in other countries during 
this war, and in this country in World War I. Unfor- 
tunately we do not have figures for Cook County before 
1920, for it would be interesting to compare the marriage 
figures of this war period with the 1914-1919 era of the 
first world war. 

Just how typical these Cook County curves are remains 
to be seen. A comparative survey is underway in an at- 
tempt to see whether other communities representative 
of the economic, social, geographic and population aspects 
of American life compare with Chicago's marriage experi- 
ence over the last score of years. 

The current analysis indicates that the marriage rate is 
most strikingly influenced by the impact of social forces 
upon the individual. The historic importance of a social 
event does not correlate with the jump or weakening of 
the marriage pulse as does a local protective device which 
temporarily inconveniences the marriage prospect, as 
witness the impact of marriage legislation on the pattern 
of marriage in this county. It was not the declaration of 
war itself but the threat of the draft and the freer flow of 
wages that coincided with the recent upturn in what we 
call war marriages. We can tenatively conclude that the 
people who marry tend to react perceptibly to pressures 
that hit them directly, and to be relatively undisturbed in 
their customary patterns by far-removed though sig- 
nificant social events. 

Summarizing the current trends in Cook County mar- 
riages we find indications that: 1. The number of marriages 
increased rapidly as selective service became a reality. 
This preceded our entrance into the war and continued for 
four months after our involvement. 2. The peak has al- 
ready been reached with a definite slump already in prog- 
ress in summer 1942. 3. There are some indications, though 
no reliable data, to indicate that some who marry are some- 
what younger than is normal and that their marriages 
tend to be more hasty than formerly. These impressions 
should be confirmed or disproved by more adequate 
studies. 4. A considerable number of those who marry 
today are those who would have married each other 
anyway. The war tends to crystallize decisions, and to 
provide opportunities for marriage not generally available 
in more stable times. The result is that many couples 
marry sooner than if war had not occurred. 
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Living Happily Ever After 

In war time what happens to the newly married? 
What are their adjustments to separation? Again, we 
find a variety of experience. 

Jane writes from Selfridge Field, Michigan: 

My husband has thoroughly enjoyed his work here, and though we 
are momentarily expecting to be separated, we are trying to live as 
meaningfully and normally as we can. I am trying to prepare myself for 
some work which would be useful to the war effort when he leaves and 
will probably find my real comfort in identifying myself with him in this 
way. 

Eilleen tried living near the camp where her husband 
was stationed until her baby came and then had to leave 
because of the lack of facilities a new baby needs. She is 
living with her folks now, torn between her need of them 
and her insistent urge to be independent again, and to be 
with her husband for yet a little longer while he is still 
in this country. 

Alice arrived hot and dusty off the bus that comes 
through an army camp town that has grown up out of the 
Western hills. She had just finished teaching school in 
Ohio, and came full of ambition to get a job near her hus- 
band at camp, and to set up a cozy little apartment where 
they might be together while he was on leave. Not only 
were no jobs available (the town is ten times the size it 
was less than a year ago), but there was no place to live. 
Apartments never had been. Rooms at the local hotel had 
been at a premium even before the fire, tar-paper shacks 
housed many folk, others lived in trailers or bunked three 
in a bed in tourist cabins along the highway for many 
miles in each direction. The USO staff member to whom 
Alice went, got busy on the telephone and came back 
hours later with the news that a room with three other 
soldiers’ wives was available over a garage down the 
street for forty-five dollars a month apiece. Alice’s con- 
fidence was shaken. How long would her earnings hold 

~out at such rates if no jobs were available? Yet how could 

she go back home to Ohio without being close to her 
husband for just a little while? No telling where he 
would be next year, or next month for that matter. She 
took the room. 

Mary didn’t follow her husband. She kept her job in 
her home city and after her husband had been away for 
two months, she came in for a talk. Her first sentence 
states her problem. “I’m a married woman, yet I’m not,” 
she said. And then came the torrent of questions. How 
was she to act? What kind of a life was she to lead? 
Couldn't she go out with other young people as she al- 
ways had before her marriage just a few months ago? But 
if she went out even with ‘the girls,’ she would have to be 
with other fellows, and they would want to take her 


home, they would want to be nice to her, they would ex- 
pect a goodnight kiss, and she wanted to give it, but she 
loved her husband and she missed him dreadfully and she 
wanted to be loyal to him, but how could she with her 
life so empty now? What could she fill her life with and 
still remain a faithful wife? The fact that Mary had some- 
one to go to with her questions, and found help in dis- 
covering other wives of men in the armed forces who were 
congenial and pursuits that were challenging and satisfy- 
ing does not minimize the same problem that thousands of 
other war brides are struggling with. 

A professional worker in St. Louis states the same 
problem as she sees it in the industrial girls with whom she 
works, 

Several are married to soldiers whom they met here and after a very 
short courtship. We suspect several others of being secretly married 
from rumors we hear.... We find also that when soldier husbands 
leave it is not long before the girls are dating other soldiers, even 
though they do not admit it to us, and seem to feel it is alright to do so. 

The steady increase in war babies adds to the young 
wife’s problems. She frequently finds that the new baby 
is not so much their baby as it is hers with more and more 
young fathers drawn off into defense and military activi- 
ties. She must often return to her parental home in order 
to be assured of the care that both she and the baby 
need. Though the baby constitutes a very close tie with 
the absent father, still he makes for increased restrictions 
for the young mother and not infrequently takes so cen- 
tral a place in the young mother’s affection that one fears 
for the future adjustments that will have to be made at the 
father’s return. 

Although marriage is an old institution and has sur- 
vived many wars, still we know that its instability in- 
creases as war continues. Personal adjustment is a major 
wartime problem both for the married and for the unmar- 
ried. The human needs of our time cry for more adequate 
resources for the great readjustments that are being made 
by people everywhere. 

The implications of such a widespread social and per- 
sonal challenge seem to call for (1) the wider recognition 
of the need for more available and better counseling; (2) 
more provisions for recreation and social life for disrupted 
families and lonely persons at home as well as for those in 
the armed forces; (3) more resources for education for 
marriage for youth of all ages and social levels; and (4) 
more people in every profession trained to give the guid- 
ance and wise counsel that stems from an adequate ori- 
entation in the meaning of such problems for the person as 
well as for society. These are not just abstract formula- 
tions, they are representative of the services required and 
sought by the people who marry today. 
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The Family and Its Home 


By SvEND RIEMER 


Cornell University 


THE adjustment of family life to its 
shelter has been investigated under very limited aspects. 
Engineers, home economists, manufacturers of furniture 
and other home equipment, have looked for information to 
increase the efficiency of their various contributions to the 
home. Improvement of the functional use of the kitchen 
equipment and of other separate accommodations have 
been the guiding principles for research and experiments. 
However, the architect and the interior decorator seldom 
base their plans upon accurate information about family 
activities. A rational attitude on the part of the family 
toward this instrumental environment is generally as- 
sumed in the setting of the problem. The testing is car- 
ried out in what we might call a social vacuum. 

The family’s home adjustment is of considerable socio- 
logical significance. Interaction between membérs, the 
struggle for domination, the conflict between parents and 
their adolescent children, etc. are all related in one way or 
another to the organization of family life within the home. 
This sociological aspect of the families’ home adjustment is 
based on a Swedish investigation, carried out in Stockholm 
for the primary purpose of changing housing conditions in 
accordance with the needs of family life. A first step to- 
ward an insight into the problem of the adjustment of the 
family to conditions of modern life will be a clear definition 
of different possible types of family integration. 

In terms of home behavior the traditional family is one 
where the working day of the mother is taken up by 
household duties. The organization of these activities is 
not rationally planned but based upon habit. No attempt 
is made to arrange them in such a way as to concentrate 
them in certain hours of the day, allowing for a certain 
amount of leisure time in between meals and in the eve- 
ning. The housewife is prepared from early in the morning 
until late in the evening to deal with the needs of the 
other members of the family. She has no leisure time. In 
other words her work is not as strictly rationalized as 
other activities in modern occupational life. She derives a 
certain amount of satisfaction and relaxation from the 
leisurely way in which she goes about her work and from 
the continuous change from one activity to another. In 
this traditional family the children help with the house- 
keeping. There is no strict separation between the house- 
keeping and recreation. While the housewife, perhaps 
with the help of some members of the family, prepares the 
meal, the other members of the family keep her company. 
The father works in the household. His contribution, 
however, is most often limited to repair work, improve- 


ment of furniture and other equipment. The recreational 
activities are not of a very specific type. They consist of 
common gatherings, where general gossip is going on all 
the time, the radio might be on and the housewife might 
join this group and do some needle work or any job that 
does not confine her to another room. 

The “rationalized family” is an extreme contrast to the 
traditional one. The integration of the family springs 
from rationally planned cooperation. The secondary 
group organization characteristic of urban life, tends to 
penetrate its internal relations. Family life is no longer 
self-sufficient. The outside interests of its various mem- 
bers have to be assimilated to the routine of home life. In 
the extreme type both husband and wife are gainfully 
employed, the children are interested in home studies, 
they may in their leisure time be affiliated with clubs or or- 
ganizations, or they may have entered occupational life 
themselves. This family can scarcely avoid a certain 
amount of conscious planning of the every-day home rou- 
tine. Housekeeping is rationalized as far as possible. This 
and the introduction of machinery saves time. The house- 
wife separates leisure from working hours. If the income 
is sufficient it will be possible to employ some help for the 
housework. Leisure activities are chosen individually by 
the members who are, thus, more definitely separated in 
their recreation. The important contacts within the fam- 
ily are limited to a few occasions during the day, chiefly to 
mealtime hours. Social intercourse of all at one time now 
calls for conscious planning. Special occasions replace the 
old pattern of relaxation during the evening. 

These two sociological types—like all concepts used in 
the sciences—have, of course, no particular value in 
themselves. But their use as research tools makes possible 
a significant discrimination between different types of 
home adjustment, as they appear in different social groups 
and in families of different size, of different nationality and 
of different rural and urban traditions. The Swedish in- 
vestigation, mentioned above, reveals great differences 
between manual and white collar labor, as to home adjust- 
ment. 

The traditional family prevails within the labor group. 
partly because of its social origin. After moving to town 
from the rural districts, the breadwinner will usually find 
a livelihood within the labor group where no special skill 
is required and where no premium is set upon urban man- 
ners. Rural traditions determine the household activities. 
Leisure means physical rest. The desire for privacy is 
scarcely developed. Children in these families are so 
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brought up that they will not entertain themselves alone. 
They hate to use the empty living room for their play. 
They keep close to the mother, who shows anxiety when- 
ever the child is sent out of the crowded kitchen. In the 
evening the family sits together in the kitchen or in the 
living room where the furniture is so arranged that n= one 
could sit apart in order to read or study. 

The members cooperate customarily in the household 
activities. Experiences of country life make it a more or 
less regular habit of the husband to look around for work 
at home to apply whatever craftsmanship he has devel- 
oped. The children start out early in their occupational 
career. Overcrowded housing conditions and the social 
distance between their home environment and their more 
urban companions at work also induces them to spend a 
good part of their leisure out of the house. To this extent 
the family deviates from the traditional pattern, that dis- 
organization goes no further. In their leisure, members 
participate very little in typically urban organizations. 
The parents, most often, spend their spare time alone in 
their room, but when, however, their grown children 
choose to stay at home, they share in the general family 
gathering. 

Social contacts among manual laborers’ families are ex- 
tremely casual. Friends are invited for a chat or for a card 
game, a cup of coffee and some sandwiches and perhaps a 
drink being the most customary refreshments. These 
friends “drop in’; very seldom is the visit planned in ad- 
vance. But on Saturday evenings, good solid food and 
drink is served, as Sunday morning permits later sleep. 

Even within the group of unskilled labor, however, the 
conditions illustrate one extreme type only. There are 
deviations in other directions. More important, than 
the disintegrating effects of the “flight from home” of the 
young generation are the changes brought about whenever 
the housewife herself looks for gainful employment. Not 
unimportant are the influences of the various institutions 
for adult education which cater to a rather widespread 
public in Sweden's metropolis. 

In no other way is the traditional family more radically 
altered than where the housewife is gainfully employed. 
The housewife may, of course, be substituted in her func- 
tion by an adolescent daughter or sometimes even by a 
grown up son or her husband if these should happen to be 
unemployed for the time being. In these cases only a dif- 
ferent distribution of the various functions in family life is 
the consequence. Sometimes, however, the organization of 
the household will have to be placed upon an altogether 
different basis. Household activities will be rationalized 
with emphasis upon labor saving devices. Outside insti- 
tutions, such as nurseries, kindergartens, collective 
kitchens, restaurants, libraries (for home studies of school- 
children) and clubs take over some of the functions which 
so far have been a concern of the family only. In the proc- 





ess the attitude of the family toward the home also under- 
goes considerable change. As the participation in outside 
organizations increases, the different members of the fam- 
ily carry these interests home. Husband and wife may 
have to attend meetings of their respective trade unions 
in the evening hours. Ambitions inspire the adolescent 
children to improve their education by study at home. 
Where the housewife ceases to adjust passively to the 
rhythm of the daily routine of her husband, household 
activities and perhaps even sleeping arrangements will 
have to be planned. The organization of family life, thus, 
varies considerably. 

In contrast to all this, the white collar family abandons 
tradition, too but not for economic reasons. A higher edu- 
cational standard within the middle classes emphasizes 
the individuality of each member and calls attention to the 
requirement for a certain amount of privacy within the 
home. In the overcrowded city apartments, however, 


privacy can be achieved only by a well planned distribu- 


tion of the different functions of family life in the available 
rooms. Home life is rationalized to gain privacy, a neces- 
sity in face of the higher nervous strain within the occu- 
pational life and the ambitious struggle for social advance- 
ment. Within manual labor families the primary purpose 
in saving labor is to increase their earning power. In the 
white collar group, labor is saved to increase leisure, which 
is needed for relaxation partly, but also for the cultivation 
of specific interests,—hobbies, studies, and other means of 
self-expression. 

The “rationalized family” is much more frequently 
found among white collar laborers. But certain features of 
the traditional family are better preserved within this 
middle class group than others. The housewife is less 
often employed. A sufficient family income, provided by 
the husband as the only breadwinner enables the house- 
wife in the middle classes to stay at home and spend all her 
time in providing comfort and a pleasant surrounding for 
the rest of the family. This is the case also where full time 
help is engaged to relieve the housewife from the bulk of 
her responsibilities. The function of the housewife might 
become the mere duty of directing the maid, shopping, car- 
ing for children and preparing the entertainment of 
guests. The rhythm of her day definitely resembles that 
of the traditional family. Also, the sentimental value of 
being able to retain the housewives’ ability for the creation 
of a comfortable home for the good of the family, is much 
more appreciated among the middle classes. In relation to 
the activities of the housewife and her attitude toward 
her functions we observe, thus, a definite “lag.” This may 
sometimes be the situation in a manual laborer’s family, 
but here it is more often forced upon the family by the 
needs of everyday life rather than preserved as an ideal, 
as it is with the middle classes. 

In the middle classes, conscious planning of leisure as- 
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sumes a far greater importance. For one thing, occupation 
and leisure are fused with each other in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way than in the labor group. If, for example, the 
husband is a salesman, he prepares his next day's work at 
home during the evening. The husband, if an architect or 
a draftsman, sometimes uses his home as a workshop. Con- 
cern with the intellectual frame work of his occupation 
tends to occupy the mind of the white collar laborer dur- 
ing the evening. Even his newspaper reading is seldom a 
matter of mere entertainment. Thus, both nervous strain 
and the desire for privacy are much more pronounced 
within the white collar group. 

- In the labor group, educational activities—to be carried 
out at home—are much less frequently pursued at home, 
and very often are in the nature of adult self-orientation. 
They are less burdened than the middle classes with the 
strain that accompanies any attempt at advancement in 
salary and social position. On the other hand the adoles- 
cent sons and daughters of the white collar group, are 
often seriously occupied with studies in the evening which 
lay a certain restriction upon the leisure of the rest of the 
family. The types of hobbies prevailing within this group, 
also, require a higher degree of privacy. The study-bed- 
room permits one of the adolescent children to retire from 
the common living room during the evening. The furni- 
ture in the living room is arranged so as to split the group. 
We find a writing desk in one corner, easy chairs in an- 
other, dining table and a sofa in other parts of the room. 
The children play alone during the day, thus acquiring a 
routine that tends to become a habit and later on an out- 
spoken desire for a certain amount of privacy. 

Another sociological aspect of housing arises from the 
change of attitude within the individual family brought 
about by additions to the family and the necessity of rais- 
ing children in the home. The natural biological develop- 
ment of the family unit brings about temporary changes in 
the type of integration that holds the family together. 
Where there are children under school age, and especially 
if their number is relatively large, the necessities of every- 
day life tend to stress traditional attitudes. 

In the process which transfers more and more of the 
family’s functions to secondary institutions, the least 
progress has been made in regard to the care of children 
under school age. Supervision, at this age, is necessary for 
each hour of the day. Supervision in nurseries and kinder- 
gartens is available only to a limited number of families in 
our society. And moreover, even where this is the case 
the family is relieved for only a few hours of the day. 
Then, too, the supervision of infants and small children is 
easily combined with other household activities. This 
very diversity, however, of the housewife’s responsibil- 
ities tends to make a rational organization of the working 
day impossible. She has to adjust to every emergency. She 
has to be ready at any time to interrupt her housework 


te 


and concentrate her attention upon her children. 

In Sweden, this situation is dealt with by the munici- 
palities and social agencies. Institutions which make it 
easier for the mother to rationalize her household or even 
to be gainfully employed are encouraged. Actually, a very 
important social problem underlies these institutions for 
child-care. In our society, women encounter great difficul- 
ties in their adjustment to employment. Unless we are 
definitely of the opinion that women should not be gain- 
fully employed, we have to face the contradiction inherent 
in the fact that we want them to give birth to children and 
raise them and at the same time take employment. Society 
lends very little help to those mothers. The alternatives 
are either the sacrifice of family life altogether, or the re- 
striction of employment to the time before childbirth and 
possibly later on when the children have reached school 
age. But it is difficult to readjust to employment after an 
intermission of many years. In most cases the attempt is 
given up and married women at late middle age find them- 
selves with too little todo. The emergency solution, how- 
ever, which places the childcare in the hands of maids not 
specially trained for the purpose and in most cases of a 
lower educational standard than the family itself has obvi- 
ous disadvantages; besides, this solution presupposes an 
income level beyond that of the lower strata of society. 

Also in social contacts the childraising period calls for 
severe sacrifices on the part of the housewife. Over- 
crowded housing conditions tend to intensify the difficul- 
ties. In Stockholm’s small apartments, especially in the 
two-room-unit which is most common’, it is scarcely possi- 
ble for young families with children under school age, to 
invite friends in during the evening. The child has to 
sleep in the kitchen or in the living room. No refresh- 
ments can be served, if the kitchen is occupied. On the 
other hand, many a middle class family would refrain from 
asking friends even for an informal visit rather than reveal 
the necessity of spending the evening in the kitchen. 
Furthermore, special arrangements have to be made if the 
housewife wants to spend one of her evenings out. The 
natural history of these families is thus, characterized by 
an extreme social isolation, especially of the housewife 
who has no occupational contacts outside. 

In our modern family the adjustment of its different 
members to zach other is in an unstable equilibrium. The 
Swedish study, reveals significant differences in coopera- 
tion and mutual adjustment according to the personality 
traits of the individuals. It would be possible on the basis 
of more thorough research to bring out different types of 
domination. Because of overcrowding sacrifices had to be 


* 50% of all urban apartment families have a kitchen and only one 
other room. See “Social Problems & Policies in Sweden,’ Annals of 
the —— Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1938, pp. 
160 ff. 
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Child Training in an Indian Tribe 


By Rutu M. UNpERHILL 
United States Indian Office 


WE SAT on the floor in a one roomed, 
adobe house of the Papago Indians, that ancient, agricul- 
tural tribe of southwestern Arizona. The house was 
earthen floored, unfurnished, except for the neat piles of 
blankets and dried corn against the walls. From the out- 
door kitchen, the housewife had brought in a pan full of 
embers around which the family squatted with their guest 
ready for a winter evening of joking and tale telling. 
There were the father and mother, neither one speaking 
English, four or five children, a number of male relatives 
who had dropped in from neighboring houses, the grand- 
father and some female relative of his, known in the Pap- 
ago system as grandmother. 

The heavy door was open above its sill, built almost a 
foot high to keep out the summer flood water. We were 
cold and the person nearest the door was a little boy of 
two. Softly came the voice of a man near him, “My 
nephew, shut the door.” The child I learned later, was not 
this man’s nephew as whites would put it. He was the son 
of a fourth cousin but Papago places all the relatives of one 
generation in one class. 

The baby lumbered to the door which swung so high 
that he could barely reach it. He gave it a puny push and 
it did not budge. No adult rose up to say “I'll do that, 
dear.” The baby’s parents did not even turn around and 
the “uncle” repeated: “Shut the door.” The task was not 
actually beyond the child’s strength, although it was 
hard. He pushed again and the door moved. “Shut the 
door.” The voice was gentle as Papago voices always are. 
If one had not seen the speaker's cowboy boots and big 

~shoulders, one might have thought him effeminate. “Shut 
the door.” 

With each command, the door moved a few inches and 
finally, with what must have been, for the child, herculean 
efforts, it was shut. No one rushed to congratulate and 
pet the baby. I, who was looking at the mother and 
“grandmother” saw them smile but make no move. The 
baby came to the fire, taking his place among the men. He 
was a member of the working unit. 

The incident is typical of child training among the old 
fashioned Papago. These were hard working, practical 
people who, for centuries, have lived in contact with dire 
necessity. Wresting a living out of some of the hottest 
and driest country in the United States, the men worked 
hard at tilling their tiny fields of corn, beans and squash. 
Now they have added the care of cattle. Women picked 
and used almost every wild thing that grew. Even chil- 
dren were expected to work as hard as they were able. 


The result was that the youngsters learned through 
activity, in a system surprisingly like our modern project 
method. The difference was that Indian projects were not 
made of whole cloth with education as their sole aim. 
Usually they were necessities, where the child’s work had 
real value. Knowledge of this value constituted his re- 
ward, for Papagos are not effusive. They gave children 
no more encouragement than adults—and no more blame. 
In order to understand their training, then, we must 
know something about how the adults were treated. 

Papagos were and are democratic, with the complete 
and functioning democracy possible in small groups of 
people who share one ideal. Each village was a self gov- 
erning community, made up of smaller self governing 
communities, the families. The motivating force for all 
of them was family loyalty and the desire to be an honored 
member of the group. By family, we do not mean the class- 
ical father, mother and three children of modern statistics. 
Papagos have an “extended” family in which the grand- 
parents with all their brothers, sisters and cousins are 
grandparents, most of the relatives in the next generation 
are uncles and aunts and those in one’s own generation are 
brothers and sisters. Hence in the door incident the com- 
mand of the “uncle” whom a white family might have 
thought an intruder. 

Generally, a number of these relatives lived together 
and the usual group is grandparents, with their sons, 
sons’ wives and sons’ children. Daughters marry and go 
to another family. So the elders in authority were not 
merely a father and mother, sharply silhouetted against 
the young children. They were a number of people, 
ranging all the way from young adulthood to age. The 
resulting division was not between old and young. It was 
between the males, who did men’s work and the females, 
who did women’s work. Children lined up as apprentice 
members of the two working groups. Their play was imi- 
tating the activities of their elders. Instead of feeling 
themselves a separate and sometimes inimical group from 
these latter, their whole ambition was to discard the toy 
bow and arrow for the real one, to carry a full jar of water 
instead of one that was empty. 

From infancy, they were the companions of adults, on 
a surprisingly equal basis. The one roomed house con- 
tained little that was breakable, so that it was seldom 
necessary to tell a child: “Don't touch.” Older people 
lived so simply that they did not have to exile the children 
to separate meal hours and separate food. Nor did they 
leave them home while they, themselves, pursued adult 
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activities. The whole group kept together, through cere- 
mony, business, or family discussion. 

It is no uncommon thing to see children toddling 
straight through a Papago ceremonial procession and no 
one snatches them back. “They will learn,” say the adults 
and perhaps they give them a private hint, just as they 
would to another grown-up. It is not possible to invite 
a Papago couple to dinner and expect them to come with- 
out their three or four youngsters. Nor can parent-teacher 
meetings be conducted “free from children.” The young- 
sters, therefore, cannot be discussed behind their backs. 
They at least know what the problems are, even if they 
keep politely silent during the talk, as younger adults do. 

The whole family was, in fact, a business concern, with 
the older members as acting heads. Not that they gave 
orders! Their position was that of experts, directing their 
assistants by right of superior knowledge. In a commun- 
ity where methods of procedure differed little from year 
to year, the oldest person was the most knowing. His di- 
rections were issued in the form of suggestions, talked 
over before the whole family. Any of its members had a 
right to make a counter suggestion, if he did it politely and 
respectully. “But few disagreed,” say the old fashioned 
Papago, any more than a man disagrees at a club meeting, 
where he sees the desires of the members all set in one di- 
rection. Thus, in former days, the family decided about 
marriages, about which son should go to hunt and which 
to tili the fields, even as to whether one child should go to 
live with some aged relative, needing help. 

Yet suppose a child did disagree? Then the grandfather, 
or several of the older members, dealt with him by talk and 
persuasion. Their argument was not: “When you are 
older you will understand how necessary this all is.” 
Rather they said: “We all have to work, you as well as 
we. If one of us fails the family may-starve.” There was 
no difference in the talk given to a child or to an adult. 
Another form of persuasion was the appeal to family 
pride. “If you don't do this, the village will look down on 
us. They will say we have a lazy child or man.” Since the 
family was the very core of a man’s life, furnishing his as- 
sociations till death, family status mattered. With a girl, 
the appeal might be: “People will look down on your hus- 
band’s family. They wiil be sorry they took you.” 

“And if a person still would not conform?” I have 
asked the Papago. “Well then, we would do his work for 
him since it had to be done. But we would look down on 
him. Everybody would look down on him. And he would 
know it.” 

This group disapproval was the main punishment, for 
child and adult both. Otherwise, the elders relied on ad- 
monition, endlessly repeated until, as one old woman said: 
“You don’t know whether someone said it to you or 
whether you just knew it yourself.” The old people did, 
they say, sometimes douse a child in cold water to stop a 
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temper tantrum. If they felt seriously about his misdoings, 
they threatened him with supernatural punishments but 
this threat hung over adults too. They never made a child 
go without supper, for the giving of food to friend and 
stranger alike was part of their code. And they never 
spanked. Many Indians, unless they have been to a white 
man’s school, find this form of punishment incredible. Nor 
do they understand when urged by the white authorities 
to “make” their children do this or that. A sudden order 
out of the blue is not their idea of dealing with another 
human being. The children will do it if trained and per- 
suaded. Until then, patience. 

It might look as though such lack of restraint could open 
the way to all sorts of obstreperousness, even to a revolt 
of youth. Yet teachers in Indian schools say this is not 
the case. Universally, they report that Indian children 
are far more cooperative in their behavior than whites of 
the same age. Making trouble for troubles’ sake is an idea 
unknown to young ones trained to cooperate with a group. 

It might seem, too, that the system would act toward 
submerging individuality. However, it gives outlets in 
this direction quite unconsidered by our own scheme. 
Children, for instance, have unrestricted ownership of 
their own property. This, of course, is simple, consisting 
in former days only of clothing, a tool or two and some 
implements for games. Yet children bartered these things 
or destroyed them without rebuke—just so they took the 
consequences. Conversely, when an Indian child has re- 
fused to sell some toy of his to a collector for an enormous 
price, the parents have not interfered. If the child would 
rather have his crude little bow than ten dollars, very 
well. If he will sell it for ten cents, obviously not enough, 
then also very well. He will learn. 

This freedom is carried into every activity which does 
not vitally affect the group. Will the child go to the white 
doctor? Will he stay at the hospital? Will he be vac- 
cinated? Will he go to school? These in the present Pap- 
ago feeling affect the life of the individual and he is to de- 
cide. White officials have been amazed at the patience 
with which Indian parents await the decision, even of a 
youngster. Few understand the quiet statement: “He 
does not seem to want to.” This does not mean that the 
parent is helpless. It means quite often that the process of 
persuasion is not complete. Perhaps the decision of the 
whole family is still in doubt. 

Every observer has noted the peaceful expression of 
the typical Papago face. Among the many causes for the 
serenity of soul behind such an expression, can one be the 
lack of youthful conflict? There is security in feeling one- 
self an important member of a group, even though this 
may sometimes mean the forgetting of personal prefer- 
ences. Observers speak, too, of poise and self reliance. 
Perhaps this is a natural development in those who have 
been fed on the expensive tonic of responsibility. 
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Cooperative Play Groups in Seattle 


A Demonstration in Education for Family Life and Community Planning 


By KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
Family Life Education, Seattle Public Schools 


THIS is the first of a series of articles describing 

FRONTIERS  w and unique projects, techniques and ap- 

IN sen being used wes ated creative 

€ in communities across e country. 

FAMILY LIFE These contributions to our thinking are nticiied 

by the Editors because of the merit of the pro- 

jects and for their underlying universality that makes them applicable 

in other localities. Descriptions of outstanding programs as well as 

comments and questions upon those published will be welcomed by 

the Editors. Send all material to Frontiers in Family Life, National 
Conference on Family Relations, 1126 E. s9th Street, Chicago. 

Our children are our country’s future. Providing for 
them every opportunity to develop warm, mature, out- 
going personalities capable of building and maintaining a 
truly democratic state is a patriotic contribution of first 
significance which must not be sidetracked. Happy group 
experience in the earliest years is the prerequisite of sound 
socialization in adulthood. The first and most potent 
group experience is furnished by the family. Next to the 
family in importance is the type of experience the child 
has with groups of other children, particularly with his 
own age mates. Cooperative play groups have great po- 
tential value for improving both. 

Since good nursery schools are still not available to 
most families, it is only by cooperating with other par- 
ents that satisfactory early social education can be pro- 
vided. This is really fortunate, for the total education 
value of the cooperative play group where the mothers 
themselves supervise children under trained guidance sur- 
passes that of even the best noncooperative nursery school 
with expert directors. The carry-over of mother-learning 
into family life, present and future, is at least as important 
as anything the child learns directly. As fathers are 
brought into the project these values are reinforced by 
deepened understanding in both parents, and since any 
cooperative enterprise generates community interest, co- 
operative play groups are valuabie potential focal points 
for stimulating interest in family life education in their 
respective localities. 

For the early socialization of human beings, for the edu- 
cation of parents, present and future, and for vital experi- 
ence in the democratic process it is hard to conceive of 
anything more strategic than the cooperative play group. 

A description of the development of cooperative play 
groups in one community may be suggestive to others. 
Experience in the Seattle Family Life Program suggests 
that genuine reciprocity between professionals and lay 


workers is the first essential in the development of any 
program that is authentically cooperative. It is character- 
ized by faith in the capacity of parents to learn and to 
help themselves, and a willingness on the part of the 
school people to provide leadership wherever and when- 
ever it is needed, but to “leave the ball” in the hands of 
the parents so soon as they were able to handle it well. 
Increasing initiative on the part of parents will be noted in 
the following story. 

The movement started with a six-weeks’ course on pre- 
school development for mothers conducted by the present 
Consultant in Family Life Education in the Spring of 1941. 
Groups met weekly and mothers were encouraged to 
bring their children toa play group held jointly under the 
direction of a capable W.P.A. nursery school teacher, 
three or four mothers being excused from class each time 
to assist with the children. Because of the values she had 
experienced in a cooperating mother in a nursery school,! 
some years earlier the Consultant presented the possible 
values of cooperative nursery schools to the group with 
the suggestion that a similar one be started in Seattle. 

By fall one of the most outstanding mothers in the 
original group felt she could undertake the responsibility 
of developing a play group in her locality, and a committee 
from the supervisory staff of the public schools, from the 
University, the State W.P.A. Supervisor, and the P.T.A. 
Council was formed to discuss ways and means and give 
professional supervision. The principal of the University 
Heights School offered the use of a vacant room in his 
school and fifteen neighboring mothers joined in planning 
and launching the project. 

Since most of the families had relatively slender means, 
expenses were kept as low as possible. The group was or- 
ganized on a half-day basis with no lunch or afternoon nap. 
The use of the school room was given free of charge by 
the Seattle School Board but the parents bought the basic 
equipment with a three dollar registration fee for each 
child enrolled. Monthly tuition was two dollars a month. — 
Of this, the mother who started the group received twen- 
ty-five dollars per month for contributing three hours a 
morning five days a week, and five dollars went for juice 
and other supplies. Each of the fifteen mothers agreed to 
spend one full morning each week assisting the mother in 


1 Taylor, Katharine W. The Children’s Community, Washington, 
D.C., A. A. U. W. 
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charge, to be responsible for exchanging days with an- 
other mother or, to pay for a substitute if she could not 
come. A few mothers who had fulltime employment 
were permitted to enroll their child by paying double tui- 
tion in place of contributing their services. Each mother 
signed the following agreement upon registration: 
1. Payment of $3.00 registration fee for play materials. 
2. Payment of $2.00 fee monthly for running expenses, whether 
child is able to attend every day or not. 
. To keep child home if there are any signs of a cold or other com- 
municable disease. 

4. Tospend one morning per week assisting supervision of children 
in the play group. 

- §. Toexchange days with another enrolled mother in case I am un- 
able to go on any day. 

6. To attend bimonthly meetings to discuss principles of child 
guidance and play group techniques. 

7. To attend such business meetings as may be necessary for plan- 
ing school procedures. 

8. To pay a substitute fee of one week's tuition whenever I am un- 
able to cooperate, or to provide a substitute from the mothers’ 
group. 

9. To pay the same fee when I fail to attend a mothers’ meeting 
without a cause acceptable as an excuse by the chairman of the 
mothers’ group. 

10. To try to interest my husband in studying the needs of pre- 
school children and attending special meetings for fathers. 


wo 


Continual professional supervision as well as preservice 
and in-service training was provided not only by the Seat- 
tle Family Life Education Consultant but by the Director 
of Primary Education, the Supervision of Cadets, and the 
local principal, the school nurse who checked on health 
inspection, and the kindergarten teacher who was always 
ready to help in an emergency and to counsel when 
needed. 

Mothers in-service training consisted of observations 
followed by discussions with the Consultant and mother- 
in-charge, and introductory practice followed by similar 
conferences. General problems arising each week were 
discussed at bimonthly meetings with the Consultant and 
kindergarten teacher both present. Parents with acute 
problems at home were given individual help by the Con- 
sultant in the Family Life Office. 

In the beginning it was necessary to keep emphasizing 
the fact that the parents themselves were responsible for 
running things, but within a few months it was estab- 
lished as an authentically cooperative enterprise. The 
mothers took full responsibility for health inspection, 
enrolling new children, explaining requirements to new 
parents, checking on mother cooperation, purchasing 
equipment and material, calling meetings and planning 
problems to be discussed. A genuine “we” feeling was 
generated, showing itself not only in group pride of 
achievement, but a willingness to give extra effort and 
to adjust individual wishes to the good of all. 

As an educational environment for young children, the 
play group soon compared very favorably with groups 





directed by professionals, and its success from the points 
of view of paren* education and as a venture in coopera- 
tion was brought out by emergency situations. Several 
mothers grew so rapidly through their experiences that 
when the husband of the first mother-in-charge left for a 
different city taking the family with him, another was 
found adequate to take her place, and when the second 
mother-in-charge left three months later for the same 
reason, another was ready to take her place. 

The play group is proving a center of family life educa- 
tion for the rest of the school and community. The kinder- 
garten children love to visit and to make things for the 
nursery-age children; older children in art and shop 
classes make toys, pictures, and cupboards and paint fur- 
niture, incidentally learning valuable points regarding 
child care. They are also interested in seeing the mothers 
there and in the way they are working it out together. In 
addition, high school, college, and adult education stu- 
dents in child care courses are observing the play groups 
for studying children, parent-child relationships, and the 
cooperative running of such groups. 

The latest development in this group has been the or- 
ganization by the mothers on their own initiative of an 
intensive training course for themselves during the sum- 
mer months. They asked the local kindergarten teacher 
who also had nursery school training and had helped 
them throughout the year to take charge of their group of 
children and train the cooperating mothers at the same 
time, securing twenty children, each of whom paid five 
dollars per month for three hours a morning. Results in 
improvement of self-confidence and technical skill among 
the mothers has been so gratifying that plans are under 
way for maintaining this setup as a sort of training school 
for mothers and others taking courses in child care, includ- 
ing some high school students. 

Learnings have not all been on one side. Because of the 
very fine help she has received from the play group moth- 
ers, this teacher proposes to put her kindergarten on a 
parents’ cooperative basis also. This proposal gives prom- 
ises of a very significant further step, both in parent edu- 
cation and in home-school collaboration. 

The success of the University Heights Cooperative 
Play Group has also had the desired effect of stimulating 
interest throughout the community. Four months after 
its inception a similar project was set up on the initiative 
of parents at the Latona School in a neighboring locality. 
Six months later there was a request from the Backyard 
Playground Committee of the Seattle Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations for a course of intensive training 
for parents interested in starting similar cooperative play 
groups in their own neighborhoods. Because the Seattle 
War Commission saw the value of such training for di- 
rectors of possible emergency groups for children, the 
course was offered under the joint sponsorship of the 
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Seattle Public Schools, the Seattle Welfare Council, the 
Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, and the 
State Defense Commission. 

Because of many requests, the course will be repeated 
during the ensuing year with an opportunity for those 
wishing intensive training to spend two months of daily 
observation and practice under the guidance of the kinder- 
garten teacher in the parents’ training school at Univer- 
sity Heights. All parents who are to cooperate in play 





groups will be urged to take this intensive training, and 
those taking it will be given preference in placement. The 
happy outcome of this intensive study and training is not 
only the better guidance of children in the present emer- 
gency, but the long-time values of more intelligent parent- 
hood, closer home-school-community cooperation, and 
deepened understanding of an appreciation of the family 
as an educational institution. 


The Family and Its Home 


(Continued from p. 79) 


made in the homes in one direction or the other. No gen- 
eral rule could be discovered as to whether parents or 
adolescents or children made the sacrifice. Each situation 
depended upon personality traits or the specific values 
recognized by the members. 

It appears, however, that the parents are most often the 
dominating party within the group of manual labor. They 
occupy kitchen or living room in the evening, wherever 
the leisure time activities are concentrated. At the same 
time, this domination is seldom regarded as an intrusion 
upon the privacy of the adolescent children for privacy is 
not expected. There are a few cases, however, in which 
home study has been given up by one of the sons who was 
not allowed to retire to some isolated place in the apart- 
ment. In other cases, these children were able to study in 
libraries as a substitute. In the white collar group, the 
situation is much more strained. In many families the 
young generation is again the sufferer. This tendency is, 
however, often counteracted by educational ambitions. 
The parents sometimes virtually live for the future career 
of a son or a daughter. They make any sacrifice necessary; 
they retire from the living room while the daughter enter- 

~tains her friends of perhaps higher social standing; they 
reseive the writing desk for their boys’ home studies or 
even allow him to monopolize one room as a combined 
study-bedroom. Nervous irritability sometimes plays a 
considerable role. The father sometimes forbids the home 
studies of the son because he feels frustrated in not being 
allowed to play the radio or to make conversation that 
might interfere. In one case of extreme irritability on the 
part of the housewife, one room unit had to be set aside 
altogether for her own use, thus cutting in severely upon 
the privacy of others. The psychological factor has to be 
considered to understand the great variety of solutions of 
the problem of home adjustment. 

Finally, there are two types of social disorganization in 
our material which originate in an extreme over-emphasis 


of those attitudes related either to the traditional family 
or to the rationalized family. 

The disorganization of our modern family is not due 
only to the influence of secondary group organization—a 
point of view very often taken. The family is thought 
to be gradually dissolving under the strain of the partici- 
pation of its members in an increasing number of outside 
organizations. This unilinear process does not cover ade- 
quately all the varieties of disorganization which we were 
able to observe in Stockholm. It was one extreme type 
only. And it seems advisable to speak here of disorganiza- 
tion only where the development of substituting second- 
ary group institutions does not keep pace with the 
progressing dissolution of the primary group influences of 
the family. The lack of mutual understanding between 
parents and their adolescent children after moving to town 
does not necessarily have any negative effects upon their 
adjustment to society. But it does, if the adolescents have 
no chance to enter clubs, adult educational courses and 
the like, and if they are just left on the streets and in the 
movies during their leisure. 

Family life may also be maladjusted to society in ex- 
actly the opposite way. The family may have such a 
strong grip upon its members that they are kept isolated 
from secondary group institutions, in which they should 
participate. In our study certain families with excellent 
internal discipline cooperated on the basis of the tradi- 
tional division of labor. The whole family spent the eve- 
ning together in perfect harmony. All cultural interests, 
however, stagnated. No books were read; social and po- 
litical events were followed with a very low degree of 
eagerness; social ambitions were lacking. The family,— 
typically one which had recently moved to town—stuck 
together, a small group of strangers in the big city. No 
flexible adjustment has been made in the family in this in- 
termediary position: a position somewhere in between the 
traditional and the rationalized family. 
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Side Lights of the Conferences: 


RATHER annoyingly, the other eve- 
ning as my old friend Joe Walker and a few others were 
gathered together at his home to discuss what we thought 
were serious problems, his little daughter rushed in and 
flung a bunch of keys down upon the table. “There are 
the keys to the car, Papa,” she exclaimed, “and much good 
they will do us now. If the family hasn’t any car, it just 
means the family doesn’t do any more living.” 

_ “Well,” said Joe, with a sigh, “it just means also that 
we shall have to look for the keys to some other kind of 
living than that supplied by gas and rubber. Perhaps it 
will bring a whole lot more life, in the long run, to the 
home and to the neighborhood.” 

“You know,” he continued, being in a philosophic 
mood, “it is remarkable the change that has already oc- 
curred. We surely do miss the car. But it is quite a new 
thing to have the neighbors visit you; I mean neighbors in 
the literal sense. Our friends come regularly now, of an 
evening, who are within walking distance. We have to 
think of something to do, something to talk about. This 
means, first, we are starting to talk to one another, and 
know one another. It means we are really starting to doa 
little thinking. And I believe that in the end it will be 
making us do something new for our own good, for the 
good of the community. It is beginning to show us that 
each family has a part to play in the community; and to 
teach us right here at home that each person has a part to 
play in the home itself.” The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
from address “Religion and Education as Keys to Family 
and Community Living,” New England Conference on 
Tomorrow's Children. , 


Now that war is here, we must emphasize the positive 
factors in marriage more than before. Since there are go- 
ing to be marriages without the two or three-year ac- 
quaintance previously advocated, marriage courses must 
be taught with the new problems caused by the war in 
mind. We should advise those who are ready to marry by 
all means to do so. And rather than allowing for a one or 
two-year adjustment period before having children, we 
should encourage those already married to do their share 
now, before we urge others to marry and have children. 
To avoid regimentation we should encourage those eco- 
nomically able to have children. This will add a touch of 
normalcy to their lives even if the husband does not re- 
turn. We should promote programs to take better care 
of the babies already coming. And we should remember 

* Through this new department Marriage and Family Living brings 
its readers selected passages from the wealth of material presented at 
——- Regional and State Conferences on Family Relations. Con- 


f ¢ are invited to send in papers to the Editor so that more 
interesting and informative items may appear in future issues. 


that even though marriage in these times is a gamble for 
the individual, it is an essential for the country. By John 
H. Furbay, from address on “War Marriages: Wise or 
Otherwise?” Family Relations Conference of’ Northern 
California. 


We must face the fact that when this war is over we 
will have an epidemic of unhappy marriages, failures and 
divorces. How can we best help these young people? By 
saying “Oh, yes, go on and get married, get as much out of 
life as you can now, no one knows what the future holds 
for you.” Or shall we have faith that there will be a calm 
after this storm? Can we help them to see the various pos- 
sibilities, realizing some prefer one way of living, others 
another. That which means a greater degree of happiness 
for one means more unhappiness for another. Each indi- 
vidual is different, each problem is different, and when it 
is all said and done theirs is the decision. I am not against 
marriage, far from that. But marriage does not mean a 
ceremony, living together for a few days and then possibly 
or probably a separation for years. Marriage means estab- 
lishment of a home, and two loving people together work- 
ing out their way of life in affectionate companionship, 
making a going concern of their marriage. To some it will 
mean marriage now, to others waiting and working for a 
future marriage on a firmer foundation when this terrible 
black cloud of war has rolled away. By Jean C. Menden- 
hall, M.D. from address on “War Marriages.” New Eng- 
land Conference on Tomorrow's Children. 


One type of war marriage should be condemned out- 
right, the marriage that is contracted in haste and in war 
hysteria. Young men and young women hardly more than 
growing boys and girls lose their self-control, sense of 
direction, and foresight in periods of excitement and marry 
without a realization of any of the risks. They are moved 
entirely by impulse and emotion and even delude them- 
selves into believing that they are animated by a sense of 
patriotism and that their marriage is an expression of 
heroic sacrifice. This is a dangerous mood in which to 
marry. As soon as the impulse spends itself and the emo- 
tion subsides and the excitement and hysteria pass the 
young people recognize how unwise they have been, that 
there is no firm foundation on which their association 
rests, and that there can be no stability to such a marriage. 
It is of course difficult to reason with young people in this 
mood. They are not concerned with our consent nor do 
they care to listen to counsel. Perhaps the only way in 
which we can exercise control in the matter of war mar- 
riage is through the military power itself. The military 
power that undertakes to draft and to train young men for 
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war should forbid a marriage to which no sensible person 
would give his consent in peace time and that no thought- 
ful man or woman could approve. Dr. Sidney E. Gold- 
stein from address on “War, Marriage and the Family,” 
New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children. 


The maintenance of family morale is of most importance 
in the preservation of national unity; family morale de- 
pends upon the security and personality of the parents. 
To alleviate children’s fears during blackouts, a good prac- 
tical measure is to allow them to participate in defense 
activities with clearly defined and rehearsed duties. Since 
the morale of the home is dependent primarily upon the 
mother, the latter should not sacrifice her home duties to 
war-work. As long as the home atmosphere remains warm, 
steady and secure, the war conditions will have no per- 
manent effect on the children. By William G. Barrett, 
from address on “Family Morale in Time of War,” Family 
Relations Conference of Northern California. 


Flexibility is necessary to a family structure which will 
survive change. The capacity to adapt to change is the 
most important element in family morale. This fact was 
brought out by the experiences in England, where serious 
mental damage to children occurred only in those families 
which could not adapt themselves to new conditions. By 
Douglas G. Campbell, Family Relations Conference of 
Northern California. 


Young women’s chances of marrying after a prolonged 
war are seriously diminished. Our own participation in the 
last war was not long enough to have this effect to any 
great degree, but the statistics from abroad show what 
may happen to us this time if we carry on as long as they 
did. The surplus of women among major European par- 
ticipants was as follows: England and Wales, (1921) 
1,209,000; France, (1921) 1,227,000; Germany, (1919) 
2,214,000. From address by Katherine Whiteside Taylor, 
“Shall They Marry In Wartime?” Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference on Family Relations. 


There should be a uniformity of marriage and divorce 
laws in the United States. For example Oregon requires 
a three-day waiting period and a medical examination. 
Washington requires a three-day waiting period and no 
examination. Asa consequence many Oregon couples go 
to Washington to get married in order to evade the medi- 
cal examination. In examining the marriage records of the 
divorce cases in Portland it was found that many of the 
couples had been married in Washington. They were un- 
doubtedly the people the law sought to help. From ad- 


dress by Judge Donald E. Long, “Family Law,” Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Family Relations. 


The sex education of children is not essentially a diff- 
cult problem. It is made difficult by the fears, the inhibi- 
tions and the embarrassment which the average adult 
carries to it. It is these factors which magnify the dif_- 
culty in teaching children about sex beyond all true pro- 
portion and which cause many an adult to fly into a panic 
when faced with a child’s spontaneous questions. 

It is a curious fact that oftentimes the ability to talk 
easily and naturally to children about sex is the last “balk” 
to disappear as an individual progresses toward an emo- 
tional emancipation regarding things sexual. Such an in- 
dividual may have completely overcome past patterns of 
shame and inhibitions in his or her own life and have at- 
tained a fully satisfactory heterosexual adjustment, and 
still feel the old constraint, the tightening in the throat 
and the desire for flight when faced with a child’s natural 
questions. Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., from address ““Medi- 
cal Aspects of Marriage Failure,” New England Confer- 
ence on Tomorrow's Children. 


Families of the highest cultural-intellectual status and 
the ones best prepared to provide for the health, nutri- 
tional, and educational needs of children are failing to re- 
produce themselves by a considerable margin. In 1940 
full one-half of the nation’s children were being born each 
year into homes in which the parents were on relief or the 
recipients of an income less than $1,000. 

Regional differentials in reproduction are of perhaps 
even greater importance. In 1930, fertility among native 
white women was below what was required for family 
replacement by 11 percent in New England, 15 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic, and 28 percent in the Pacific states. 
In fact, from Maine to Oregon and north of the Mason 
and Dixon line, fertility among native white women was 
above what was required to maintain a stable population 
in only two census divisions—the West North Central 
and the Mountain states. In contrast, reproduction rates 
throughout the entire South were markedly higher than 
necessary to maintain the population at its existing level. 
For the five-year period ending in 1934, the Southern 
states contained about 29 percent of the total population 
but they accounted for 46 percent of the nation’s excess of 
births over deaths. From address by Newton Edwards, 
“Cultural Confusions and Eugenic Aims in the United 


States,” New England Conference on Tomorrow's Chil- 


dren. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations—The An- 
nual Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 27-30, with general sessions organized around the 
subject “Marriage in War Time.” This meeting will be 
a joint session of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions and of the Midwest Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. The headquarters are the Curtis Hotel, Prospect 
near oth Street. Members are urged to make early hotel 
reservations. 

The sessions will open with a general meeting Sunday 
evening, December 27, which will make possible railroad 
travel in the daytime for the majority of our members 
and will relieve the load on Pullman accommodations as 
desired by the Office of Transportation. 

General sessions are being planned on war-time trends 
affecting marriage and family living; war-time marriages, 
problems of the family in war time, the responsibility of 
religion for family welfare in war-time, democratizing 
our knowledge of marriage and the family, and marital 
adjustments in war time. Two of these sessions are joint 
meetings with the family section of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Robert G. Foster, Chairman. 

Among the speakers and discussants already secured 
are Margaret Mead, Gladys Gaylord, Katharine White- 
side Taylor, Emily Mudd, Max Reinstein, E. Dana 
Brooks, Caroline Zachary, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Mrs. 
Ivan A. Rustad, Janet Fowler Nelson, Ada Hart Arlitt. 

Round tables and panel discussions are being arranged 
upon research findings on the family in war time; educa- 
tion for marriage and the family—at high school level, at 
college level and in the community; economic basis of the 
family as affected by the war; religion and the family; 
problems of youth during war time; marriage counselling; 
legal problems of the family during the war. 

The Committee on Local Arrangements, chairman, 
Gladys Gaylord, 2101 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, con- 
sists of over thirty members, including representatives 
from Cincinnati, Columbus, Kent, Oberlin and Toledo. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
The first annual meeting of the Family Relations Confer- 
ence of Northern California was held at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, April 18, 1942. The group of 148 men and women 
assembled to consider the topic—Marriage and the Fam- 
ily in Time of War—included members of the Bay Section 
of the California Home Economics Association whose sup- 
port contributed significantly to the success of the Con- 
ference 


Dorothy Swayne Thomas, University of California 


spoke on the influence of war upon marriage and the family 
and John H. Furbay, Mills College, presented the pros 
and cons of war marriages. The meeting was then given 
over to a panel discussion of youth attitudes and morale 
under the leadership of Noel Keys, University of Califor- 
nia. Participating in the panel were: Mary C. Baker, 
Fresno State College; Ralph Eckert, Stockton Junior 
College; L. E. Forbes, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth; James A. Hamilton, University of California; 
Vere V. Loper, First Congregational Church, Berkeley; 
Helen Starbuck, University of California. 

Harry M. Cassidy, University of California, discussed 
government aid to marriage and parenthood among service 
men. Problems of family morale in time of war were con- 
sidered by William G. Barrett, psychiatrist, and Douglas 
G. Campbell, University of California Medical School. 
Addresses of particular interest were those of Charles 
Schermerhorn, San Francisco Juvenile Court, who spoke 
on Our Delinquent Society, and Anna Louise Strong, 
author and lecturer, who described Marriage and the 
Family in Soviet Russia. The meeting ended with a re- 
port on the Chapel Hill Conference of 1942 by Nadina R. 
Kavinoky, Secretary of the Southern California Confer- 
ence on Family Relations. Chairmen of the various ses- 
sions included Ralph Gundlach, University of Wash- 
ington; Fanny Bulger, Oakland Public Schools; Carlo 
Lastrucci, San Francisco State College; Chauncey Leake, 
University of California. The Proceedings have been 
published in mimeograph form. 

The Northern California Conference has enrolled 111 
charter members. Officers for the current year are: Noel 
Keys, President; Douglas G. Campbell, Vice-president; 
Mary Woods Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer, Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. 


Illinois Conference on Family Relations.—The confer- 
ence will hold a breakfast meeting Friday, November 13, 
on “Research on the Family in Illinois” in connection 
with the meeting of the Illinois Welfare Association at 
Peoria. 


Michigan Conference.—At its annual meeting, East 
Lansing, July 11, 1942, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Whereas the Michigan Conference on Family Relations 
is by virtue of its constitution interested in all programs 
for the preservation and improvement of the family, and 
whereas representatives of educational, social work, re- 
search, legislative, religious and medical organizations 
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meeting in conference are convinced that their local com- 
munities strongly desire to assist and participate through 
the Civilian Defense program in all plans affecting the 
welfare of the family, under war conditions, therefore be 
it resolved that: 

1. The Michigan Defense Council respectfully be 
urged to appoint an advisory subcommittee on Fam- 
ily Security under the Director of the Citizens 
Service Corps (“Civilian Mobilization’’) to cooperate 
with the Family Security Committee of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, and that 

2. The Michigan Conference on Family Relations offer 
its services as an organization if in any way desired 
both in setting up such a committee and in carrying 


out its policies and program. 

The newly elected officers are Raymond L. Hightower, 
president; Ralph G. Bennett, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robert G. Foster and H. C. Robinson, elected members 
of the Executive Committee. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor, family life education pro- 
gram, Seattle public schools is the president of the con- 
ference for 1942-43. 

The proceedings of the 1942 conference have been pub- 
lished in mimeographed form and are available as long as 
the supply lasts at s0¢, from Norman S. Hayner, Secre- 
tary, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Meetings and Events 


Adolescents in Wartime.—Pi Lambda Theta, women’s 
honorary education organization, is undertaking as one of 
four national projects a study of Adolescents in Wartime 
under the direction of Evelyn Millis Duvall. Participating 
chapters across the country are contributing records of 
interviews, informal group discussions, pollings and sim- 
ple essays on such questions as: 


Plan A. “What the war means to me.” 
“What young people my age should do about 
the war.” 
“How the war has affected me so far.” 
Plan B. “I’m not complaining, but I wish my parents 
would...” 


“The things I like best about the good teach- 


ersare... 
“If teachers only knew, they never would. . .” 


Young people from seventh grade up are included in the 

.study. The findings are to be pooled later in the year so 
that each chapter may have the findings from each of the 
others. Since Pi Lambda Theta has chapters in both large 
and small towns, and in communities variously affected by 
the war, some interesting results are expected. 


American Home Economics Association.—The program 
of work for the year has two points of emphasis, as the 
committee headed by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond declared: 
1) a plan for immediate wartime action and 2) the devel- 
opment of the basic values involved in a longtime pro 
gram.” Some of the projects outlined by the divisions and 
departments are: Family Relations and Child Development 
(to mobilize specially trained home economists for emerg- 
ency care of children and help set up refresher courses for 
them; to organize courses to train girls and women as 
aides in child-care programs, to help state associations 
organize sections on family relations and child develop- 
ment, where none have been set up); Family Economics 


(to secure and make available reports of effective wartime 
educational undertakings in family economics which 
would help improve wartime teaching and to continue the 
work of compiling a bibliography of research in family 
economics); Food and Nutrition (to work with other na- 
tional organizations to improve the nutritional status of 
the people, to ask state home economics associations to use 
their influence to get a nutrition speaker on programs pre- 
sented by other organizations, to work with the American 
Dietetic Association to further the school lunch program); 
Housing (to study defense housing and help set up stand- 
ards for furnishings, equipment, and arrangement, to es- 
tablish a clearing house for suggestions to manufacturers as 
to changes in design of household equipment, to decrease 
home accidents, to develop appropriate courses for a hous- 
ing major). 


Association for Family Living —The Association, 220 
South State Street, Chicago, in announcing its 1942-1943 
program offers to all interested leaders a copy each of the 
new pamphlet list (sound, up-to-date, inexpensive ma- 
terials at cost), and a shorter briefly annotated list of book 
and pamphlet materials on The War Comes Home To Us 
All. Postage should be included with all requests. Dr. 
C. Anderson Aldrich opened the fall course on Care of the 
Young Child on Tuesday, October 13. Three other ses- 
sions followed on successive Tuesdays at the headquarters 
of the Association. Other courses offered later in the sea- 
son include: Our Restless Children, Marriage is What We 
Make It, Adolescents in Review, When Baby Is on the 
Way and The War on Home Fronts. 


Association of Army Wives.—This new organization 
is undertaking as one of its major concerns the sound guid- 
ance of wives, sweethearts and mothers of men in the 
service. Recognizing morale on the home front is as im- 
portant as the spirit on the battle front, this new organiza- 
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tion aims to bring together in a common fellowship the 
many lonely women whose men folk are off to the war. 
Volunteer activities, vocational and employment guid- 
ance, information centers supplying necessary facts con- 
cerning allotments, legal matters, service rules and cus- 
toms, etc., and personal and family guidance are offered 
the members through national clearing centers, local chap- 
ters and a monthly magazine. Interested individuals and 
agencies are urged to advise regarding sources and local 
needs. Letters should be addressed to Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, national advisor on personal and family affairs or 
Mrs. Carter Collins, organization chairman (1428 E. 57th 
Street, Chicago). 


Block Mothers.—As one means of preventing juvenile 
delinquency, V. K. Brown, superintendent of recreation, 
Chicago Park District, at an open meeting of the Chicago 
Recreation Committee, September 22, recommended that 
the OCD appoint block mothers. Mrs. Mary M. Aldrich 
comments on this in the Chicago Sun of September.25: 

“To have a mother in every block who is alive to the 
needs of her own neighborhood would provide protection 
at the source and help to prevent those mounting rates of 
delinquency that worry us. 

“Mrs. Block Mother would have a lively job. She 
would have to work closely with her block organization, 
to do for the social welfare of the boys and girls of her lit- 
tle community what the fire warden does for their health 
and safety. 

“Like him, the block mother would have to be a sort of 
one-person reference bureau for the parents of her neigh- 
borhood. Many homes already have been touched by the 
tragedies of war. Friends have their own troubles and are 
not always capable of making suggestions. The block 
mother would have information at hand, or at least would 
know where to get it. nate 

“In other cities where this idea has been worked out 
successfully, the block mother gets acquainted with the 
children in her neighborhood and keeps in touch with the 
schools. She finds out about playground facilities, or the 
lack of them, and about the lunchroom and its nutritional 
program. She reports these things to other mothers, or to 
churches and clubs that might be interested in backing 
nurseries and recreation centers that are needed.” 


Conserving Christian Family Life in War Time.—A 
conference of church workers on this topic was held Sep- 
tember 24-26 in Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
international Council of Religious Education and the 
United Council of Church Women. Addresses were 
given on “The Minister’s Responsibility for Family 
Life,” by Harold Case; “The Role of the Pastor in Family 
Guidance,” by Roy A. Burkhart; “The Christian Family 
in a Militarized Economy,” by Harold L. Bowman and 





“The Deeper Sources of Family Security,” by Regina 
Westcott Wieman. Afternoon sessions were devoted to 
“Children in a Democracy at War,” “Public Influences for 
and Against Wholesome Family Life,” and “Curriculum 
for Home and Church.” Symposia were held on “The 
Pre-Marital Counseling Program,” chairman, L. Foster 
Wood, “Using and Creating Community Resources for 
Serving Family Life,” chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, and “Family-Centered Parish Programs,” chair- 
man, Harry C. Munro. 


Eighth Pan-American Child Congress.—This Congress 
held in Washington, D. C., May 2-9, under the auspices of 
the U. S. Government, adopted a seven-point “bill of 
rights” for the children of the Western Hemisphere. It 
proclaimed the right of every child to have opportunity 
for family life; to obtain the essential elements of whole- 
some, healthful living; to find out and develop his or her 
special abilities; to learn to participate in the world’s 
work; to use creatively part of its free time; to have a 
place in community life; and to take part “in some of the 
many creative ways of transforming the raw materials of 
human life into usefulness and beauty.” 


Increase in War-Time Marriages in the United States. 
—Trained observers in various parts of the country give 
their impressions about this general tendency. In a letter 
dated July 16, 1942, Professor Ernest R. Groves of the 
University of North Carolina says “There have been a 
great many marriages in our community mostly to 
soldiers. I have the impression that more of the girls in 
Marriage (class) this year were planning to marry im- 
mediately after graduation than ever before.” 

Jessie Bernard writes from St. Louis “. . . many girls 
were marrying who would ordinarily have waited until 
they completed college. I would guess that they are 
somewhat younger than a few years ago. I believe how- 
ever that in general they are marrying about the same 
young men that they would have married anyway. Just 
sooner.” 


Paul Popenoe feels that “. . . there is some increase in 
hasty marriages to judge by counselling and by letters I 
get.” 


Katherine Whiteside Taylor reviews the upswing in 
the marriage rate as follows: 


Our official entry into the war has undoubtedly pushed the marriage 
boom still higher. No nation-wide figures are available at present re- 
garding the increase in the marriage rate since 1941, but there is some 
indication that our entry into the war is causing a spectacular rise. In 
the writer's home city of Seattle, Washington, the available figures as 
this article goes to press (early spring, 1942) are as follows: 


Number of Marriages 
December 1940........... 491 
December 1941........... 965 
pO ee 373 
I 6 i oii. soe 1,094 
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It will be noted that January 1942 shows an increase of 290 percent over 
January 1941. 

Jewish Institute of Religion —At the fifth annual Sum- 
mer Institute a course on Marriage and the Family was 
held June 15-17 under the leadership of Abraham Stone, 
Bernhardt Gottlieb and Sidney E. Goldstein. The aim of 
the three sessions was to acquaint the rabbis with the 
problems that become a source of discord in marriage and 
family life and also with the principles and practices now 
developing in the field of marriage and family counseling. 


Local Teacher Shortage.—An “alarming shortage” of 
teachers is evident from recent nation-wide surveys. In 
spite of this, local school-board regulations and other local 
barriers against the employment of women teachers on the 
sole ground of marriage continue to remain in effect in a 
great number of states. In wartime, in the face of the 
alarming shortage of teachers, the bars against the em- 
ployment of married women teachers are continued. 

From General Director's Letter, American Association 
of University Women, July, 1942. 

Marriage Counselling Service.—Albert M. Stein is 
marriage counselor at the newly established Service as- 
sociated with the Jewish Social Service Bureau and lo- 
cated in room 205, Medical Arts Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Women’s Policy Committee—War Manpower Com- 


mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt September 4 created 
the Committee to aid in mobilizing women workers for 


the war effort. The new committee will consider ques- 
tions of important policy concerning the Commission's 
program for recruiting and training women workers. The 
members of committee are Margaret A. Hickey, St. Louis, 
vice-president of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New York; 
Jenny Matyas, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, San Francisco; Bess Bloodworth, vice-president in 
charge of personnel, Namm Store, Brooklyn; Mrs. Harris 
T. Baldwin, vice-president, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington; Mrs. Lewell Hobart, past national 
president, American Legion Auxiliary, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Beatrice Gould, editor, Ladies’ Home Journal; Mrs. 
Blanche M. Ralston, until recently regional supervisor of 
service programs for Region III of the Work Projects 
Administration; Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbarr, director, Ore- 
gon Tuberculosis Association, Portland; Mrs. Gladys 
Talbott Edwards, director, Junior Department, Farmers 
Union, Jamestown, North Dakota; Mrs. Maudelle Bouse- 
field, principal, Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago; 
Ruth Allen, University of Texas. 

“Increasing participation of women in our all-out-war 
production effort,” Mr. McNutt said, “is essential to its 
success. War production alone employed about 1,400,000 
women last December. This figure will jump to 4,500,000 
by December 1942 and will climb to 6,000,000 by the end 
u 1943. By then, women will represent at least 30 per- 
cent of the iabor force employed in war production.” 


Current Publications 


America in a World at War.—The pamphlet by 
Thelma McKelvey, “Women in War Production,” is No. 
22 in the series and may be obtained from Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for 10 cents. 


American Association of University Women Journal.— 
In the June issue Helen Hosp in an article, ““Womanpower 
and the War,” gives practical answers to many questions 
now being asked on the need for women in war employ- 
ment and on the steps to be taken in seeking training and 
employment. 


Association for Childhood Education.—A thirty-two 
page bulletin of the Association on Record and Reports 
discusses trends in making records of children’s develap- 
ment and in reporting their progress to parents. Evalua- 
tions are by Edwin W. Broome, Superintendent of schools, 
Montgomery County, Maryland; Sadie O. Ginsberg, 
Child Study Association, Baltimore; Ruth Fehr Steid- 
inger, Texas State College for Women; and articles are by 
Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University; 


Dorothy Baruch, Whittier College; Katherine Casanova, 
Western Washington College of Education; Dorothy Van 
Alstyne, University of Colorado; Helen I. Blackburn, 
Kansas City Public Schools and Faith Pascal, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. Its price is 35 cents. Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children, revised bulletin, is now available in 
79 pages, price 50 cents. Half a Century of Progress is a 
graphic story, by Ira L. Smith, of the Association from its 
beginning in 1892, as the International Kindergarten 
Union, to the year 1942. The bulletin is 48 pages; its 
price, 50 cents. These bulletins are published by the As 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Box Elder County (Utah) Community Program.—A re- 
cent bulletin describes the work of th‘: pioneer commun- 
ity program of education for home aii family living for 
youth, ending August 31, 1942. A copy of this bulletin 
(No. 3B) can be obtained by sending ten cents in stamps 
to Mrs. Esther L. Skeels, Family Life Program, County 
Courthouse, Brigham City, Utah. 
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Childhood Education.—In the September number in an 
article on “Building Self-Respect in Children,” Peggy 
Dunn Brogau states that, “The problem of self-respect 
and children involves the creation of an atmosphere which 
will build self-respect in teachers so they can maintain 
self-respect in children.” 


The Family.—In the July issue, Theodate H. Shoule 
describes the New York City Project of medical social 
service for selectees and Sadie Shapiro discusses “The 
Problems and Case Work Service Needs of the Selectees” 
and Sterling Johnson states “The Effect of Selective Serv- 
ice on Selectees and Their Families.” 


‘Hidden Hungers.—The second edition of “Hidden 
Hungers in a Land of Plenty” is now available, price 25 
cents. The 5ooo-copy first edition of this guide to the or- 
ganization of community nutrition projects has been en- 
tirely exhausted and over five hundred copies of the sec- 
ond edition have already been ordered. Write American 
Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


High School Family Relationships Course.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Force, teacher of a new course in the Dover Town- 
ship Public Schools, Toms River, N. J., makes an interest- 
ing report in mimeograph form in three parts: 1) the pupils 
testify, 2) the final examination paper and the pupil's reac- 
tion to it, and 3) the teacher reports. 


Household Finance Corporation—The Corporation 
(919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago) announces com- 
pletely revised editions of “Money Management, The 
Rental Dollar,” “Money Management, Home Furnish- 
ings” and “Home Heating.” These new 1942 editions 
bring answers to many of the consumer problems created 
by war-time conditions. There are now 34 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer Education. 
They discuss the purchase, use and care of almost every- 
thing used in the home of today. The booklets are sup- 
plied for 23¢ each to cover mailing costs. 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station.—A recent bulle- 
tin describes the organization of radio child study clubs 
composed of parents on the group or individual plan. The 
subjects for autumn and winter are: the family, guiding 
the infant and pre-school child, guiding the elementary 
school child, and guiding the adolescent and youth, with 
radio talks given by members of the faculty of the Univer- 


sity of Iowa, Iowa State College, and Iowa State Teachers 


College. 


Journal of Home Economics.—In the September num- 
ber Marion Harlow reviews the Canadian nutrition pro- 
gram; Muriel W. Brown outlines a national program of 
community action to meet family needs in war time with 
illustrations from the family life education projects in 


Toledo, Wichita, Obion County and Box Elder County; 
and Mary Sweeny reports the work of the Committee on 
Food Habits of the Nationai Research Council which is 
charged with the responsibility of mobilizing anthropo- 
logical and psychological insights to raise the nutritional 
status of the people of the United States. 


Marriage and The Family.—This new text edited by 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill is published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. Collaborators in the volume are 
Read Bain, Howard F. Bigelow, J. H. S. Bossard, Niles 
Carpenter, Kingsley Davis, T. D. Eliot, Mabel Elliott, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, J. K. Folsom, Elizabeth Gentry, 
M.D., Willystine Goodsell, Edgar $. Gordon, M.D., A. 
Irving Hallowell, Donald §. Klaiss, Manford H. Kuhn, H. 
Scudder Mekeel, Harriet Mowrer, Howard Parshley, 
Ernest Pickering, Earle L. Reynolds, Arne Skaug, Rock- 
well Smith, Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Amey Watson 
and Frank Watson. 


Mental Hygiene.—The July issue is devoted to a sym- 
posium on mental hygiene and children in wartime by the 
staff of the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education. 
The staff discuss psychological and psychiatric practices 
in war countries, emphasizing that the same child guid- 
ance practices used in peace time, modified for special 
situations, are applicable in times of great stress; point out 
the role of the school in developing morale; and describes 
the role of the teacher both at the pre-school and the 
school level in considering the emotional adjustments of 
adolescents as affected by the war situation. 


Methods for the Study of Personality in Young Children. 
—This volume edited by Eugene Lerner, and Lois Bar- 
clay Murphy, Sarah Lawrence College, with the collabo- 
ration of L. Joseph Stone, Vassar College, Evelyn Beyer, 
and Elinor Whitney Brown, Sarah Lawrence College 
Nursery School, is published by Society For Research in 
Child Development, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Parent-Teacher.—In the September issue, 
Frederick H. Allen, M.D. points out that especially in 
wartime children in their personality development need the 
essential protections which the family provides just as the 
family must have protection from the nation. Evelyn Mil- 
lis Duvall advocates “that the young mother as she faces 
war strike a balance between motherhood and citizenship, 
recognizing that each is a part of the other and that to ne- 
glect the one is to endanger both.” Jean C. Mendenhall, 
M.D., discusses the pros and cons of war marriages. A 
new department is “Motion Picture Previews” containing 
an appraisal of help to parents and children. The films are 
previewed in Hollywood by courtesy of the studios, be- 
fore their release for distribution, but after they have 
passed the industry's censor board. 
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In the October issue Ada Hart Arlitt suggests “what 
parents and teachers can do to stimulate children at dif- 
ferent age levels to help their country,” and Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor advises every mother as her supreme 
patriotic task to cherish for her children every possible 
bit of family living and to safeguard her own emotional 
balance, which is the most important factor in making that 
living sound. 


Problems in American Life.—This series of resource 
units for teachers in secondary schools is prepared under 
the direction of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies both of which are departments of the National 
Education Association. Those available now and in press 
include American Youth Faces the Future, Responsibili- 
ties and Opportunities for Youth in the World of Today 
and Tomorrow, by Floyd W. Reeves, Howard M. Bell 
and Douglas $. Ward; Man and His Machines, Teaching 
American Youth How Invention Changes the Modern 
World, by W. F. Ogburn and Robert Weaver; Recreation 
and Morale, Teaching American Youth How to Plan and 
Use Leisure Time, by Jesse F. Steiner and Chester Bab- 
cock. 

Others in press are Urban and Rural Living, Teaching 
American Youth How We Are Changing from a Rural to 
an Urban People, by Louis Wirth and Ray Lussenhop; 
The American Family, Teaching American Youth How to 
Maintain and Strengthen the Family, by E. W. Burgess 
and Joseph C. Baumgartner; The Health of a Nation, 
Teaching American Youth How and Why We Can Im- 
prove Our Health and Physical Fitness, by Michael Davis 
and Lavone A. Hanna; and Housing, Teaching American 
Youth How Better Homes Can Be Provided for the Fami- 
lies, by Louis Wirth and William Van Til. Each unit 
contains 56 to 80 pages with stiff paper cover and may be 
_ ordered for 30 cents each from the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Survey.—In the August midmonthly issue Joanna Col- 
cord describes the gains achieved in successful efforts to 
repress prostitution in the three Pacific Coast states and 
Nevada. 


Understanding the Child.—In an article, “Educating 
Parents in War Time,” in the June issue, Katharine Whit- 
side Taylor states that, “The value of family living to the 
individual and to society is determined in large measure by 
the wisdom and emotional maturity of the parents.” 


U.S. Office of Education.—Two free bulletins prepared 
by the Federal Security Agency may be secured from the 
Office of Education: ““Woman’s Contributions in War- 
time, A List of References to Recent Material,” and 
““Women of the United States and the War,” by Mar- 
guerite W. Zapoleon, which gives a panoramic view of the 
war services, both paid and volunteer, which women of the 
United States are performing. 


The Wellesley (Alumnae) Magazine.—In the June num- 
ber the staff of the placement office of Wellesley College 
contributes an article on “War Jobs for College Women,” 
which gives a statement of the kinds of skills now in de- 
mand and of places to which to apply for training and for 
placement. 


What the American Family Faces.—The 11th Pastors’ 
Institute and National Educational Conference on ““Coun- 
seling in Marriage and Family Life in a Time of Stress,” 
authorized The American Family magazine to publish the 
steno-typed proceedings of the Institute’s sessions held 
August 4-8 at the University of Chicago, in cooperation 
with Commission on Religion and Health and Commission 
on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Disciples Divinity House, 
Meadville Theological School and the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago. Papers in the volume are by 
psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, teachers and 
pastors: E. W. Burgess, R. A. Burkhart, J. H. Cotten, 
Evelyn M. Duvall, E. R. Groves, §. Hiltner, C. T. Hol- 
man, H. §. Hulbert, J. Masserman, E. R. Mowrer, C. P. 
Paige, Regina W. Wieman and L. F. Wood. Copies may 
be ordered from The American Family, 141 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor.—A re- 
port, “Guides for Wartime Use of Women on Farms,” has 
been issued and may be secured free of charge on request 
to this Bureau. 


Personal Notes 


Henry Bowman, Stephens College, taught in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Colorado. 

Dr. Harriet Elliott, dean of women at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed to set up a women’s division in the Treasury 
Department to stimulate the sale of war bonds. Miss El- 


liott was formerly a member of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission in charge of consumer problems. 
Before her resignation last November, she was associate 
administrator of the consumer division in the Office of 
Price Administration. 

W. Clark Ellzey, formerly director, Western Branch, 
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Marriage and Family Council, Colorado Springs, is now 
an assistant field director in service to the armed forces of 
the American Red Cross. 

Dr. Adolf Meyer, president of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations 1939-40, received from Harvard 
University in June the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. He was also awarded this year the Salmon Medal 
“for distinguished service in psychiatry.” 

George S. Stevenson, M.D., medical director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and a member 
of the board of directors of the National Conference on 
Family Relations, was elected president of the National 
Health Council for 1942. The National Health Council is 


a clearing house for eighteen national voluntary organiza- 
tions engaged in promoting better health. 

Dr. Paul Wallin who is associated with E. W. Burgess 
in the Study of 1000 Engaged Couples has accepted ap- 
pointment as an instructor in sociology in Stanford Uni- 
versity. He will teach the newly introduced family course. 

Dr. Robert F. Winch, instructor in social science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and formerly an associate editor of 
Marriage and Family Living, wrote his doctoral disserta- 
tion on Factors in the Courtship Behavior of College 
Young Men. He is now an ensign in the navy stationed 
at Dartmouth, N. H., assigned to instruction in the naval 


training program. 


Book Reviews 


Women After College. By Robert G. Foster and Pauline 
Park Wilson. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. vii+305. $2.75. 

Women After College makes available important find- 
ings of the Merrill-Palmer study of college women which 
are urgently needed at the present time when war is 
testing our educational patterns, as well as other ways 
of life in a democracy. The data for this and subsequent 
volumes were obtained through an advisory service for 
college women established in 1932 “to explore the needs 
and types of problems facing college graduates and to de- 
termine if possible what contributions the college experi- 
ence had made to their solution.” 

The majority of college women reading this book— 
who come from the same middle social-economic group 
which the women cooperating in the study represented— 
will recognize their own problems, their own dilemmas 
and their own college educations. Many will be reassured 
to learn that other women, too, are equally baffled by the 
difficulties which complicate both giving up a profession 
or vocation for marriage and trying to return to work 
again after years in the home. Still more college women, 
however, will feel that something must be done and that 
their experiences, too, are valid and should have weight 
in evaluating women’s education. 

The authors’ uncompromising picture of the confused 
pattern of life which confronts women, compared to the 
more stable and universal pattern followed by men, is not 
easy to accept because of the implications but must be 
recognized as accurate by men as well as by women. It is 
to be expected that reading this book will help many par- 
ents plan more responsible and effective education for 
their daughters at home, as well as at school and college. 

Since the authors believe that the most important 


finding of their study is that parents, and educators in 
elementary schools, in secondary schools and in colleges 
did “‘little if anything to prepare the women of the group 
to meet their actual life problems,” the whole question 
of women’s education is revealed as urgent. The sugges- 
tions which have emerged from this. significant study 
merit serious consideration by parents, educators and 
administrators. 
Many §. Fisner 

Vassar College 


You and Marriage. Helen M. Jordan, Editor. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1942. Pp. xi+296. 
$2.50. 

This volume, which is based on a course on Marriage, 
given at Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
contains contributions from fourteen specialists. Its 
content, therefore, covers a wide range of subject mat- 
ter. The opening chapter on “What is a Satisfying 
Home,” is followed by chapters on the Psychology of At- 
traction, Problems of Courtship, Family Member Rules, 
Health, Psychosexual Adjustment, Religion, Money 
Management, Feeding the Family, Pregnancy and Child 
Birth, Heredity, the Endocrine Glands, a Marriage Coun- 
seling Center, and What is Happening to the American 
Family? 

The editor’s statement in the preface that “the em- 
phasis is on attitudes and appreciations” is borne out 
throughout the volume. The authors are to be com- 
mended for their consistent presentation of high ideals 
for marriage and family life. At times, they are almost 
too idealistic, but on the whole they are realistic and 
objective. However, the claim that “the book is unique 
in offering practical help in managing the home” is an 
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overstatement. So also is the claim that the book con- 
tains the facts essential for a wholesome, satisfying 
marriage.” To say that it contains many such facts would 
be nearer the truth. In addition to a wealth of useful 
information much helpful advice is offered. The material 
is quite generally adopted, as stated in the preface “for 
young couples in the first years of marriage.” 

In spite of many good qualities the volume seems to 
have a number of shortcomings. Although extensive 
bibliographies follow most of the chapters, there are 
almost no footnote references. Broad generalizations are 
made without supporting evidence. Terms are sometimes 
loosely used. For example, on p. 161, savings are said to 
be distinguished from hoarding. “One is a virtue, the 
other a vice.” Neither term is defined. 

Some statements are of questionable accuracy if not 
untrue. On page 137, in a discussion of the marriage 
of two persons reared in different churches, it is suggested 
that “one partner might choose to join the other’s church. 
In this event, the convert alone will make the adjust- 
ment.” Again on page 187, it is stated that “a man can 
support a wife and one child with the necessities of life 
on $100.00 per month. Any smaller salary than this in- 
variably puts the young couple on the relief rolls or on 
outside help from the family.” Other such statements 
could be cited if space permitted. _ 

This reviewer was somewhat amazed at the instances 
of plagiarism which he found. One chapter has at least 
four quotations taken from another textbook on Marriage 
and the Family with no reference cited; not even quota- 
tion marks were used to show that the sentences were 
“borrowed.” 

Perry P. Denung 
The Ohio State University 


Getting More Out of Life. By Catherine Groves. New 
York: Association Press, 1941. Pp. xi+136. $1.25. 
Getting More Out of Life by Catherine Groves, is a 
small book which seems to have two aims. The title is 
definitely popular and one has the feeling that the book 
is aimed in that direction but it seems to fall short if this 
is true. It is a good survey of the field of personal prob- 
lems and of the general ways in which they can be satis- 
factorily met. Beyond a more general understanding of 
personal problems the lay reader would be little advanced 
by reading the book. It obviously can not offer solutions 
for all types of problems and just as obviously it can not 
give in detail the agencies to which one might turn 
in this or that locality. After having finished it the lay- 
man is still under the necessity of turning to some socially 
wise person in his own community to find the best coun- 
sellor or agency to consult. 

The content of the book is sound and is appealingly 
presented. It is obvious that the author has had wide 
experience with problems of this sort and her conclusions 


regarding the illustrative problems and situations which 
she presents seem to be justified. Her style is facile and 
some of her chapter headings have rather a journalistic 
ring which makes one suspicious of the content. This 
suspicion is largely relieved after perusal. 

It seems likely that the book will find its greatest 
usefulness for orientation purposes in the hands of those 
who are described as the “amateur and semi-professional” 
counsellors. Both of these classes come to counselling 
without the well rounded point of view and familiarity 
with the social resources which the trained counsellor 
possesses. Many counsellors of this type grow into the 
field of counselling because they are consulted and faced 
with personal problems. They have not, at first, a clear 
idea of the extent of the counselling field and of the type 
of social resources which may be called to the help of 
their clients. In the first of these respects the book is 
admirable for its-clear delineation of the wide and varied 
scope of the field of counselling. After discovering this, 
however, it will be necessary for the amateur or semi- 
professional counsellor to organize the resources of his 
own community for the benefit of his clients. 

James C. Janney, M.D. 
Boston 


Christianity and the Family. By Ernest R. Groves. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


The author of this series of lectures, delivered at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, is himself a seminary 
graduate who veered from the pastorate into the field of 
sociology early in his career. Known as a prolific writer 
on the subject of the family, he was a logical choice as 
lecturer in this field before theological students. 

The first half of the book is largely a summary, in 
popular style, of modern liberal thought on the relation- 
ship between Christian doctrine and the development of 
the family as an institution. The author discusses the 
teachings of Jesus regarding family life and values, the 
attitudes and practices of the early Christians, and beliefs 
developed by the Church. His analysis of Jesus’ use of 
the family concept and appreciation of familial relation 
ships is sound and sympathetic though not new. The 
previously uninformed reader will be impressed with the 
important part which the Christian Church has played 
in moulding Occidental family life, even up to the present. 
The forces in our modern materialistic civilization which 
are undermining old accepted patterns are discussed 
briefly in a final chapter of Part I. 

Since the author is particularly concerned with the 
contributions which the church can make to the sta- 
bility and health of the modern family, it is not surprising 
that the second half of the book is more vigorous and 
interesting than the first. After some suggestions as to 
methods by which the minister may reach and stimulate 
the interest of groups in family education, attention is 
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turned to the minister as domestic counselor. Assuming ng 

that all ministers are eager to promote wholesome family 4 

: life, and that all will be called on at one time or another hope it will get into every high 
to give counsel, Groves in several chapters offers some school in the United States, as well as 
fundamental and practical advice. He warns would-be into the colleges," 


consultants of pitfalls and errors which may defeat their 
best efforts. This is not, of course, a thorough manual on says PAUL POPENOE 

counseling, but it should be read by ministers who have Director, The American Institute of Family 
not had special training in the field. The book will make Relations, of 


rewarding reading for the average lay or clerical person, SH E’S OFF TO MARRIAGE 


and presents a point of view with which the student of 











the family should be familiar. 
ile Mornay H.Luwven _||_ A GUIDE TO SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 
Garrett Biblical Institute IN MARRIED LIFE 
By GULIELMA F. ALSOP, M.D. 
: ’ College Physician, Barnard College 
Recreation and Delinquency. By Ethel Shanas. Chicago and MARY F. MCBRIDE, M.A. 
Recreation Commission, 1942. Pp. XXXI+284. $1.50. Authors of She's Off to College” and "She's Off to Work” 
This volume is a report of a study of the recreational “I have read SHE'S OFF TO MARRIAGE with great in- 
activities of 15000 boys and 8000 girls, 10-17 years of — _ a a is sre . specific er 
4 2 Pe) usable ideas and characterize rougnou y a Spirit 0 
1 = five selected Chicago communities, made for the practical idealism. It is just the sort of thing needed by 
Chicago Recreation Commission under the supervision of ~ a oA. ‘ a hope it _ get = mee high 
its Commissi Recreati : school in the United States, as well as into the colleges.” 
ion on Recreation and Juvenile Delinquency, PAUL POPENOE, Director, The American institute 
E. W. Burgess, chairman. The chief purpose of the study of Family Relations 
was to find out if supervised recreation is effective in the 288 pages $2.50 
treatment and pre t j i I y 
. saiteureseie of juvenile delinquency VANGUARD PRESS ‘ 424 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 























Workbook Manual and Study Guide 


WORKBOOK MANUAL 
FOR MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


‘ By Jon Harvey Fursay, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, Mills College 

















5 ee NEW workbook manual assembles in convenient form references to the best i 
available material on all important aspects of marriage and family living, provides 
discussions and stimulating questions and exercises on each of the eighteen general topics 
considered, and serves as a notebook for a permanent record of lectures, discussions, and 
notes on material read in the marriage course. 


The topics deal with psychological, physical, social, domestic, economic, religious, and 
legal factors in marriage. The book is designed primarily for use in university and college 
courses in marriage, but its wealth of material and the flexibility of its arrangement make 
it suitable for use in other types of marriage courses. It may be used with or without a 
textbook. Its convenient looseleaf form makes it possible for the student to remove and 
hand in his notes and discussions on individual topics as they are completed. 
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247 pages _ Heavy paper cover $1.50 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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A New Text, combining sound scholarship 


MAR RI AGE with a live interest in students’ needs and a 


constructive approach to the most challeng- 
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